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Letters from the Members... 


Clean-cut 


We appreciate the clear-cut, definite crit- 
icisms and suggestions given us by the 
CSPA when we were a “young” publication. 
Now that we are older, we still do not want 
to fail to enter —M.H., Pa. 


Invaluable 
As faculty Adviser on the editorial staff, 


I find your evaluation booklet invaluable. 
The advice and detailed markings will be 
an excellent guide in the editing of future 
books. The class wishes me to extend their 
sincerest thanks and appreciation for your 
interest, time and the all-important award. 


Thank you so much.—H.G., N.Y. 


Want. 


Having been at Columbia University last 


. Greatly 


year (at the Convention) and watching all 
the representatives of the other newspapers, 
I want, greatly, to see our paper being 
judged with the rest again this year.— 


J.M., NJ. 


Gleefully 


I am sending under separate cover copies 
of our school publication which is a small 
newspaper prepared by several eighth grade 
pupils with my assistance as Student Coun- 
cil Adviser. These junior reporters sally 
forth, pencil and pad in hand, to smile at 
“brush-offs” or non-commital replies to any 
questions. They return gleefully for re- 
writes and storm if headlines are changed 
or words rearranged.—A.M., Ariz. 


Very Helpful 


I find the magazine very helpful and 
recommended it to my fellow teachers at a 
recent meeting of our press association. Per- 
haps if we have more elementary subscribers 
we could have more articles to help the in- 
experienced Adviser —V.B., Il. 

Of course. The Review can print only 
what its subscribers. and readers write. 
We are anxious to run more on the ele- 
mentary field but the Advisers seem to be 
so busy turning out such excellent papers 
they have no time to write about them. 
As a matter of fact, we had 112 element- 
ary publications in the 1950 Contest and 
it looks as if the number for 1951 would 


not fall below it—Ed. 


Never Regretted 


Several years we did away with the so- 
called gossip column as one of the moves to 
improve our paper. Since then we have 
ranked much higer and have never re- 
gretted the move. However, our circulation 
fell, and we should like to bring it up. We 
sell only 450-500 copies of each issue to 900 
students. We know, or feel reasonably sure 
from comments, that the circulation would 
increase if we could satisfy this longing for 
small talk about boy-girl affairs. We are en- 
closing a sample on which we would like 
your opinion. Would it lower the standards 
if we tried to build it up? Thus far, we have 
not printed anything of this type and we 
plan to hold off until we hear from you. 
—G.A., N.C. 

We suggest that you write the Editor 
of The OSP Bulletin, the journal of the 
Oregon Scholastic Press, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, for a copy of 
the November, 1950, issue. Under ‘‘Gos- 
sip Columns Took a Beating”, there is an 
excellent account of what editors in that 
state have done to meet the problem fac- 
ing you. One speaker at the recent con- 
ference pointed out that gossip columns 
are “snoopers” and suggested, “If you 
have an honest, objective writer with a 
smooth style, why not use his talents for 
a human interest type of column?” A 
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Campus Merry-Go-Round, written 
straight, without comments, carries 
plenty of names based on social activi- 
ties. A high school editor told how he rid 
his paper of a gossip column by distrib- 
uting a questionnaire asking the readers 
how they would like to have their names 
dragged through the column. Few wanted 
it so the editor ran the results of his 
questionnaire and that ended the column. 
“Several other high school editors said 
they had dropped the gossip column com- 
pletely, and had heard little complaint,” 


the article concluded. We suggest you 
poll the school.—Ed. 


THE COVER 


We liked the theme and the pictures in 
the Sayville Senior, published by the 1950 
Senior Class of the Sayville, N. Y., High 
School so we asked the Adviser, Miss J. L. 
Washburne, to tell us something about it. 
Like most busy Advisers, she didn’t have the 
time to write the whole story but her letter 
gave something of the background and the 
pictures tell the rest. 

The theme was, “The Small Fry Take a 
Look at Sayville High.” It “just happened 
—although not so dramatically as de- 
scribed” in the book itself. “Our themes 
usually do grow out of our surroundings 
or the interests of the group,” wrote Miss 
Washburne. “This one was practically un- 
derfoot.” 

“Since our elementary school is located 
on the same avenue as the high school, we 
are never without a contingent of small 
boys whenever high school activities are go- 
ing on, particularly those out-of-doors. We 
have never discouraged this because the 
youngsters usually keep out of the way 
pretty well, and we feel that they pick up 
a lot of interests and school spirit. Of 
course, our group was hand picked for con- 
trast in expression and type, and the scenes 
were staged. We used double-page divider 
pages with a small picture of the group 
on’ the left and a close-up of an individual 
on the right. The picture you are using on 
the cover was the close-up for the Candid 
Section divider, and the small one (on page 
11) is the small group picture that went 
with the Activities Section.” 

On page four and five of the book, the 
two-page head read, “We want you to 
meet ....” On page four, we find, 
“We started looking for a theme for 


this book. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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HEN I told the staff of my school 
paper that I had chosen this topic 
Columbia 
speech, they looked at me blankly. They’re 


for my Conference 
generally an enthusiastic crowd, as I think 
most newspaper reporters are. They’re quick 
to respond—either for or against my ideas 
—to accept them graciously or to turn them 
down gently but firmly. This time they did 
neither; they just looked doubtful; so much 
so that I began to have misgivings as to my 
choice of a subject. Should you students be 
led to realize, I wondered, if you have never 
before stopped to think about it, what your 
newspaper training is doing for you as 
people? Or, working on the principle that 
what’s fun is fun and what’s educational is 
a big bore, would you resent being asked 
today to take stock of yourselves and see 
just how you have grown and matured and 
strengthened your characters since you first 
decided to “work on the school paper”? 


My conclusion was that you wouldn’t 
mind, that you might even be interested. I 
hope I was right. I hope that after I have 
presented to you my ideas, you will have 
some of your own to share with this group. 
For the purposes of the Columbia Press 
Conference are numerous. It is true that 
you have come here to find out what’s good 
about your own papers, to learn how to 
write better headlines and editorials and 
features. There are concrete, practical re- 
sults you aim to get out of your two days. 
Beyond that, however, you want to take 


stock of yourselves by comparison with fel- 
low reporters from all over the country. 
You want your objectives more clearly de- 
fined for you and your belief in the im- 
portance of your work strengthened. In 
your hearts you know it’s important. But 


why? 
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Adviser, Highland Fling 
Highland Park, N. J., High School 





: no other high school activity are the 
actual material rewards less than they are 
for the school press. For Honor Society 


members there are elaborate initiation cere- 





Miss Bunce has put into this article 
something we have long felt and 
wished someone would say. There is so 
much more to “putting out the paper” 
than meeting deadlines, making heads 
fit, effecting the last-minute adjust- 
ments, lining up writers, subscribers 
and advertisers, that we are glad to 
have someone look at the less tangible 
but more enduring aspects. And we 
have seen it effect astounding changes 
in modest and self-effacing Advisers, 
too, despite the fact that most of us 
have felt what we felt to be age and 
experience was nothing more than a 
rather late stiffening of the backbone. 
Let’s have more thought to this! 





monies and gold keys. For the actors there 
are footlights, applause, and bouquets; for 
the athletic teams banquets and gold em- 
blems and trophies galore. For the people 
who work on the newspaper there is usual- 
ly nothing tangible—chiefly the joy of see- 
ing one’s writing in print and the personal 
satisfaction of having done a necessary job 
well. I imagine you’ve often asked your- 
selves and each other after a particularly 
trying session why you don’t call the whole 
thing off. This being so, consider with me 
for a while some of the hidden values to 
you of your work—values that may not 
have occurred to you. Let me help you see 
why most high school students who have 
had considerable experience on the school 
paper turn out to be pretty “swell guys.” 


You have read about high schools of the 
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School Publication and Character Development 


By LOU P. BUNCE 


past; when what passed for education con- 
sisted mostly of learning facts and then re- 
citing from memory to the teacher what had 
been learned; when discipline was harsh and 
perpetual; when teachers were “sour pusses” 
who kept order by punishment and severity. 
Perhaps your grandparents still say, “When 
we went to school, we went there to learn.” 
Well, maybe they did—but chiefly they 
learned lessons from books. They never had 
much training to help them become better 
human beings. It dawned only gradually on 
educators that learning to live and work and 
be happy together—to become good leaders 
and good citizens and well rounded individ- 
uals was just as important for young people 
as developing skill in cramming facts into 
their unwilling minds. From the time they 
did realize that, our program of extra cur- 
ricular activities developed, and high schools 
became places where students learned to 
live as well as to work. Foremost among 
these character training activities has always 
been the school publication. 


When I say that the chief satisfaction 
you get from your work on the paper is the 
knowledge that you have done a good job, 
I have shown you the first most important 
evidence of the development of your char- 
acter. It is Friday afternoon, and the paper 
has gone to press at last. No one but you 
editors will ever know how much of “blood, 
sweat, and tears” has gone into the as- 
sembling of it. The picture planned for the 
first page didn’t turn out. You've sup- 
pressed a tendency to murder the photog- 
rapher, who is, after all, only human, and 
thus apt to make mistakes, and have gone 
to work at the eleventh hour to reorganize 
the entire make-up of the page. The inex- 
perienced reporter assigned to interview the 
supervising principal pretty well botched the 
job, and you’ve had to make extensive al- 


One 









terations in his article. The advertising staft 
has insisted at the last minute that you put 
a huge telephone ad on the third page. If 
you put it in, you'll have to leave out the 
honor roll (think of the heartbroken par- 
ents, who would fail to see little Susie’s 
name in print!) and your page will be top 
—or rather bottom—heavy with ads. If you 
leave it out consider the money you'll cost 
the business staff. Eventually you have 
reached the painful decision that the high 
standards of the paper come first, sordid 
cash last. One of your best-written news 
articles has concerned itself with a play to 
be given in assembly; but just as its head 
has been written and you have fitted it 
neatly into place, word has reached you that 
the leading lady has come down with the 
mumps, the play will have to be postponed, 
and your article thrown out. 


ELL, that’s that. And don’t we all 

know that all of these mishaps can 
happen and often do happen to any given 
issue of the paper? You have weathered the 
storm, though, and with a prayer in your 
hearts that you will, by a miracle, get your 
home work somehow, sometime finished, 
have stayed in school until six o’clock two 
days in succession until all the problems are 
solved and your work is finished. 


How has all of that trained your char- 
acters you ask? You’ve only put out the 
paper! But in doing so you’ve shown mercy 
to the photographer and to the green re- 
porter. You’ve been diplomatic to the “big 
Boss.” (Ten to one he’ll brag about his in- 
terview to the Board of Education!) You've 
been tactful with the business staff and con- 
vinced them that they’ve done a real serv- 
ice to the paper. 

You’ve adapted yourselves to sudden 
change and to harsh circumstances and have 
stuck to your job through thick and thin. 
You’ve proved to yourselves that the show 
must go on in the face of any odds. Don’t 
tell me you haven’t developed your charac- 
ters by all you’ve been through. 


Do you think that I am painting you as 
too ideal—that you would in reality call the 
photographer names, make the business 
staff furious, and leave the faculty sponsor 
to assemble the paper? I know better than 
that. I’ve seen a great many staffs in action. 
They have responded ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred in the way I have pictured. 
Aside from anything else, you wouldn’t last 
long as a staff if you reacted in any other 
way—and staffs do last and work together 


Two 


DEADLINES, again... 


Magazines .... 
February 1, 1951 


Registrations Raa 


(For the Convention—if tickets 
are to be returned by mail) 


March 1, 1951 


27th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


March 8-9-10, 1951 





for years, often from the start of freshman 
or sophomore year until graduation. 

Then the paper comes out! You feel the 
well known glow of satisfaction when you 
see your handiwork. The front page make- 
up looks pretty good. That’s a telling edi- 
torial on courtesy week, all right. For the 
first time this year there’s real action in the 
sport picture. And everyone will think the 
humor column really is one this time; you’ve 
chuckled and chuckled over it yourself. 
Well, you know what happens when your 
brain child reaches the reading public. Oh, 
some people like it a lot. You get occasional 
words of praise of varying degrees of 
warmth. But some one has misspelled the 
Latin teacher’s name, and after all your ef- 
forts Susie has been left off the honor roll 
and Susie’s mama takes it very hard. Some- 
body doesn’t like the cartoon this time, and 
some one else thinks the sport news is stale. 

You know how it goes. Despite every- 
thing, though, you enthusiasm is still there. 
You can weather the criticism. After all, 
people pick even on the New York Times, 
you've heard. You respond graciously to 
whatever praise you receive, apologize for 
your errors, try to explain politely how they 
came about, and start right in again to plan 
the next issue, resolved to make it the best 
one yet. You've learned to accept criticism, 
to control your temper, to acknowledge your 
errors. You’ve kept your enthusiasm and 
your will to improve. That’s all character 
development, young people. See what I 
mean? 





Ll’ you want the standards of your publi- 
cation to be high—and I’m sure you 
wouldn’t be here today if that weren’t so— 
you know you must take a firm stand on 
controversial issues in the school and sup- 
port that stand by your editorial policy. 
Your point of view should not be in- 
fluenced by any faction. It should be—as 
far as your sense of honor and justice and 
fair play can make it—the right point of 
view, arrived at after careful and painful 
consideration. 

Often your stand may not be popular 
with your fellow students. Often it may be 
a great temptation to you to “follow the 
crowd.” Suppose the principal of your 
school has decided that it is necessary for 
him to cancel a dance which has always 
before been on the calendar. A loud outcry 
goes up from the student body. You are re- 
quested to use the columns of your paper to 
protest his decision and get him to change 
his mind. Before you make any plans, how- 
ever, you investigate and find out that there 
are really good substantial reasons for his 
action. 

Because you are intelligent people, you 
can easily see that he is right. For a time 
you may be pretty unpopular in the school 
because you’re not on the students’ side. 
You may even be called that most detested 
of all names, “stooges for the faculty.” You 
take your stand, though, and your next issue 
by editorial, article, and letter to the editor 
explains and supports the principal’s action. 
When the excitement has died down and 
the school has cooled off, you know you 
have won a moral victory for which every- 
one in the long run will respect you. 

Another time it will be easier for you to 
do what’s right. In fact, it will always be 
easier for you, thereafter, whether the de- 
cision you have to make involves another 
crisis in the school or a crisis in the planning 
of your own lives. 

Keeping up what we term the literary 
standards of your paper often involves some 
effort too, doesn’t it? You want it to be a 
good paper, not just a newsy or an interest- 
ing one. The requirements you live up to 
have pretty well been set for you by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press, of course, and 
thought it may be true that once in a while 
“Columbia _ likes 
that” and you have your eye on one of those 
nice high placements in March, still on the 
whole you know that what’s good is good, 


you do things because 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Television: A New Journalistic Challenge 


“Mrs. Allison Palmer of Orangeburg, 
New Jersey, has quit her teaching job be- 
cause of television. She declared that all 
but one of her pupils had video sets at 
home and came to school bored with the 
goings-on. ‘To rouse them out of their 
boredom,’ she said, ‘teachers are expected 
to do a song and dance act every ten 
minutes.” 

“Mrs. Palmer is moving to Nevada. She 
picked that state because it’s surrounded by 
mountains, and it'll be a long time before 
television gets there.” 

—San Leandro News-Observer 


ODAY television and education are 
at the name-calling stage of the 
game. Interest has passed, and open 

warfare is breaking out in some television 
areas. Educators find that pupils spend an 
equal, or greater time, in front of the video 
screen than they do in front of their 
teacher. 

Some school principals have gone so far 
as to tell the parents just how LONG their 


‘children could watch such audience-pullers 


as “Milton Berle’s Texaco Star Theater,” 
“Arthur Godfrey,” “Howdy Doody,” “Ku- 
kla, Fran, and Ollie,” etc. Parents are 
very funny people, especially in the respect 
that they, themselves, like to tell and to 
decide what is best for their children. In 
this way the principals’ requests are not 
carried out. 

Television and education are presently 
engaged in a one-sided war. Television has 
nothing to lose because of education; educa- 
tion has everything to lose because of tele- 
vision. As long as educators consider video 
as their arch enemy, education will steadily 
decline. 


The time has come for the coalition of 
the two. The perfect union can be made. 
Television has set the terms; education can 
accept or reject them. 


Aad 


. . . because it’s surrounded by moun- 
tains . . .” will become outdated in 1952 
when the nation’s coaxial cable is com- 
pleted. And then when and where will 
education retreat? 


Rocket ships to the moon are not quite 
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By CHRISTAL MURPHY 


Adviser, Cargo 
San Leandro, Cal., High School 





Several hundred students have par- 
ticipated in a venture that was under- 
taken in the summer quarter of 1943 
by Stanford University and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company known 
as the Stanford-NBC Radio-Television 
Institute. 

Back in 1942 radio broadcasting 
faced a serious problem because of a 
shortage of trained workers for non- 
technical jobs. In order to meet this 
the National Broadcasting Company 
in Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Illinois, set up in 
the summer of 1942 a radio institute 
in which they offered a program of 
courses designed as professional train- 
ing in broadcasting techniques. 

Demands of workers increased, and 
extension of the program was necessary. 
The National Broadcasting Company 
consulted representatives of Stanford 
University, proposing a similar summer 
institute at Stanford in 1943. In the 
basic plan it was hoped that men and 
women could gain professional training 
in broadcasting techniques, and the re- 
sults prove that much was accomplished 
during the eight-week session. All po- 
sitions were filled in the non-engineer- 
ing areas of broadcasting. 

Professional men from the KPO 
staff in San Francisco teach the five 
courses assisted by six members of the 
faculty. Work was planned so that 
students remained on the campus Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday; and on 
Tuesday and Thursday, the group 
journeyed to the National Broadcasting 
Company’s studios in San Francisco 
where members sat in and participated 
in actual productions under expert 
guidance. 

So the institute developed from grow- 


ing pains to an established part of the 
Stanford summer. 
This year a total of 60 students and 
7 part-time students enrolled in the 
Radio and Television Institute in its 


curriculum each 


eighth session. 

The faculty consists of members of 
the Stanford faculty and staff person- 
nel from KNBC in San Francisco. All 
are headed under Dr. Stanley T. Don 
ner who acts as director. At every 
turn practical training is stressed. 

Television has put its face against 
the pane of the broadcasting business, 
so Dr. Skipwith Althey, who has been 
associated with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System while on leave from 
Stanford, attempted to give a thorough 
picture of this highly technical “Baby.” 
The group worked out KRON TV to 
observe first hand the operations of 
sending material over the air, and to 
produce and to air a TV show to be 
written, produced and acted by stu- 
dents at Stanford. 

Geographically the group represented 
almost every section of the United 
States and, in essence, their interests in 
these two fields of radio and television 
are just as broad, and their experiences 
offered splendid exchange of “How we 
do it in Detroit, Texas, Arkansas, or 
New York.” 

After the first few years it became 
evident that the students wanted pro- 
gramming and not theorical training, 
so one of the projects was the “man- 
ning” and operation of STATION 
KZSU, the Stanford station on the 
campus, which is on the air Sunday 
through Friday from 7 to 11:05 p.m. 

Christal Murphy, the author, is a 
graduate of the Stanford-NBC Radio 
and Television Institute. 





ready for flight, as yet. 


color television. Three processes have been 


Television has made rapid strides, and developed and undergone stringent tests by 


many great advancements are not yet in 


public usage. 


The most important of these today is 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE “EDITOR’S OWN” 


OPINION 


(From the editorial column of The Acorn, Upper Darby, 
Pa., Senior High School) 


At the PSPA convention in Allentown the UD delegation learned 
more than just how to write an acceptable story. Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
spoke to the future assembled journalists on the power of truth. 

In the course of his speech, Dr. Murphy made a point that 
pleased this writer very much. He emphasized that he would rather 
trust certain matters of importance to an adolescent of 16 years 
than to an adult of 60 years. 


He has watched youth at work in meetings, listened to their com- 
ments, and heard them express their thoughts. And, he pointed 
out, he has looked at the world and the condition it is in. Walter 
R. Donthett, superintendent emeritus of Darby schools, and now 
lecturer at Temple University, seemed to be in complete agreement 
with Dr. Murphy when he appeared on Suburban School Roundup 
last Saturday. 


Still we “children” are termed harum-scarum, irresponsible, rattle- 
brained and juvenile delinquents. Sure, some are that way, but 
aren’t there a few non-conformists in every generation? 

The opinions of these gentlemen have led me to believe that 
maybe—somehow, somewhere—this old world and its youth might 
still stand a slim chance of surviving. The fact that a few people 
still believe in us is another blessing we youths can give thanks 
for this coming Thanksgiving. 

—Warren Grupe 


OBSERVING RULES 


The slightest reference to rules and regulations starts a chain 
of thought in the average mind that leads inevitably to the thought 
of “regimentation”. An examination of the causes for the promul- 
gation of rules seldom seems to enter the picture. As one grows 
older he realizes there are reasons for them though they may not 


be as obvious as they should be. 


A case in point are the rules that govern the procedures of this 
Association. It is a self-supporting organization, depending entirely 
on the membership and registration fees for its support. To keep 
these in reasonable relationship to the ability of the membership to 
meet them, every possible economy must be observed. Labor costs 
have become important factors in this day and age. Even students, 
who—with the exception of the Director—comprise the staff of the 
CSPA, have to meet their expenses. 

About 90 per cent of the membership observe the requests made 
by the Association for the proper wrapping and forwarding of 
their publications and we spend about 10 per cent of our time on 
them. About 10 per cent devise the most intricate means for sub- 
miitting them. These take about 90 per cent of our time to straighten 
out. Often this involves several items of correspondence. 

It takes an average of about half an hour to process a publica- 
tion, ranging from a few moments for those which are in good 
order to others which are not accompanied by the proper credentials 
or are submitted with little reference to the correct procedure. We 
find, too, that it costs about 25 cents for labor for every letter we 
send out. 

The cooperation of practically all the members of the Association 
is appreciated, particularly at this time of the year when the load 
is so heavy and the time of the student-helpers is taken up with 
mid-year exams. We gently suggest that when making out the 
Entry Forms the eye be permitted to roam through the section on 
mailing so that by reducing the labor time and cost we may be 
better able to serve the membership more expeditiously. 
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AN APOLOGY 


The Editor of The Review apologizes to the membership of the 
Association and to all subscribers to the magazine for the recent 
delays in meeting his deadlines. In December he had two weeks 
of military duty in Washington; over the holidays the office moved 
to another University building with the consequent disruption of 
schedule, the misplacing of everything that could be misplaced, 
plus the renovating, painting, rearranging of space and furniture; 
and then came a call for jury duty! 

The members of the staff performed nobly, but it could hardly 
be expected that they give up all their holiday or, for those who 
lived out of town, that they substitute the office for the family 
gathering. Meanwhile, one left for a better job and we have had 
two days of secretarial help during the first two weeks of the 
month. 

After New Year’s, the Contest entries came in at the rate of 
two and three sacks a day during which time we were also trying 
to get 25,000 Convention circulars in the mail. 

We have only twenty-four hours in our day and once in a while 
we are forced to admit we hunger and need our rest. We'll try 
to do better. 
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Coming Events 


2-10 February—Regional meetings, Ore- 
gon Association of Journalism Advisers. 2nd 
—Pendleton; 3rd—The Dalles; 8th—Mil- 
waukie; 9th—Salem; 10th—Grants Pass. 

23-2+ February — Clinic, Pacific Slope 
School Press, University of Washington. 

23-24 February—Annual meeting, United 
High School Press of West Virginia, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington. 

8-10 March — Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

16 March—Virginia High School League, 
Legislative Council Meeting, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

March (Late, or early April) —Annual 
Meeting, Kentucky High School Press As- 
sociation, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

7 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 

19-20 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, New- 
berry, South Carolina. 

21 April — Annual Meeting, Northeast- 
ern Ohio Scholastic Press Association, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

25 April— Temple Press Tournament, 


_ Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


27-28 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

April (No date given)—Annual meet- 
ing, Arkansas High School Press Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. 

April (No date given—Annual meeting, 
Southeastern Interscholastic Society of Jour- 
nalism, Gainesville, Florida. 

April (No date given) —Northern Mich- 
igan Regional Press Association, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant. 

3-5 May — Interscholastic League Press 
Conference, Lone Star Division, 
Texas. 


Austin, 


3-5 May—Spring meeting, Northern Sec- 
tion, California Division, NAJD, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

10-11 May—Interscholastic League Press 
Conference, Big City Division, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

May (No date given) — Central New 
York State School Press Association, Rich- 
field Springs, New York, Central School. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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With the Press Associations 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, at 
Flagstaff, entertained two hundred and 
forty students and faculty sponsors repre- 
senting 27 high schools of the state at the 
second annual Arizona Interscholastic Press 
Association convention, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18, on the campus of Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff. 


Officers elected for the student organiza- 
tion for the coming year are Charles Spezia, 
Clifton, president; Bizzane Lewis, Mesa, 
first vice-president; John Kinney, Marana, 
Clydene Rhoton, 
Winslow, secretary; and Eleanor Brinker, 
Litchfield Park, treasurer. 

New faculty officers are Edmund Lewis, 
Prescott, president; Norman Borg, Litch- 
field Park, first vice-president; G. T. Young, 
Mesa, second vice-president; Miss Carol 
Lauer, Clifton, secretary; and Miss Rita 
Gallaher, Tucson, treasurer. 


second vice-president; 


Outstanding high school students in pub- 
lications work aided in the various sections 
presented at the convention; J. Morris 
Richards, editor and publisher of the Wins- 
low Mail, spoke in the section meeting deal- 
ing with the letter-press newspapers. R. B. 
Willard, Phoenix, talked to groups on sport 


writing and business management of publi- 


cations; Wallace Hurley of Camden, Ark., 
spoke at the general session and in the 
meeting dealing with yearbooks; Herman 
Schweikart, Scottsdale, talked on feature 
writing; and Mr. Borg of Litchfield Park 
spoke on mimeograph newspapers. 

Members of the journalism classes and 
of the La Cuesta yearbook and Lumberjack 
newspaper staffs of the college took care 
of registration of the visitors, and sponsored 
the dance in the evening. 

Sunday morning most of the visitors 
drove to Sunset Crater and Grand Canyon 
before returning home. 

“Forty-five high school journalism teach- 
ers who attended the Oklahoma Education 
Association convention in Oklahoma City 
organized the OKLAHOMA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF JOURNALISM DIRECTORS 
November 14. It will be affiliated with the 
national organization. 

“Mrs. Gladys Fischel, Capitol Hill high 
school, Oklahoma City, was named presi- 
cent. Other officers are, Miss Elizabeth 
Bonnell, Muskogee, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Sallie L. McGinnis, Claremore, sec- 
ond vice-president; Orville Pote, Cushing, 


(Continued on Page 15) 





ARIZONA STAFFS GATHER—Members of the Mesa high school publications staffs 
look over yearbook covers at the second annual Arizona Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion convention held Saturday, November 18, on the campus of Arizona State College 


at Flagstaff. 
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The poetry in this issue of The Review was selected from the 
Cold Frame, the anthology of verse published by the senior class of 
Our Lady of Mercy High School, Rochester, New York, through 
the courtesy of Sister Mary Florence, Adviser to the Mercedes, the 








school magazine. 





BLACK LAMB! 


‘ I am a white sheep 






Standing on a hillside 
High. 
All about me 







Exact same sheep 


I spy. 
But wait, apart, afraid, alone, 






I see a black lamb 
Bleating his sad and plaintive tale 






For few to hear. 





Loved by none; condemned by all. 





But not by all— 

For now I find a shepherd kind 
Of heart and mind, 

As well as face. 

And leaving all He climbs the hill. 
I feel 

The dark lamb thrill 

To His embrace. 
Apart—afraid—alone? 

Loved by God 

Although he is 

Condemned by men 

Who, thinking they are right 
Condemn all men 

Who are not white! 

God takes His flock 

Of black and white alike 

And with no racial glance 
Leads all safe, 

Through the night! 




















Elizabeth Ann Cook 







The cool breath of a hand-clasp’s whispered message, 
Poetry of the Month eee The holiness that molds a trust enduring. 


Virginia Cartenuto 
ee 
MY CANDY GIRL 
Her eyes are shiny licorice drops, 
Her hair is chocolate taffy, 
Her skin is smooth as “butter -cream,” 
With dimples, sweet yet snappy. 
Her cheeks, pink cotton-candy-fluff, 
And sugar dress quite dandy, 
Her lips resemble cherry charms 
(But taste like pep’mint candy). 
Virginia Cartenuto 


y y y 


RECIPE 
Let us make a little song 
Out of tears and laughter. 
A fragile bit to hum along: 
Let us make a little song. 
Mix it well with silv’ry tongs, 
Add spice and flavor after. 
Let us make a little song 
Out of tears and laughter. 


Joanne Lavery 


a, ee 
LOVE’S MAGIC 


Love is the carefree wind, 
Dancing from flower to flower. 
Here today— 

Gone tomorrow. 

Love is the silver moonlight 
Sweet and pure, 

Bathing all drabness 

With crystal magic. 

Love is the rain, 

Laden with sorrow, 

Falling on the tired earth 
Like bitter tears. 


Jacqueline Smith 










cs o@ 
JUST ONE it a 
Babbling brook FRATERNAL PARADOX 
Baited hook; A change of seasons is a change of pace 
“Fishie” sights As in the case of that brother of mine. 
Then bites; Though others hear robins when the weather is fine, 
Fishing done The most audible sound that he can trace 
Caught one. Is the crack of a bat and a run to the base. 
Kathleen Kreutzer But this gives way, and golf follows in line. 
i aa’ A change of seasons is a change of pace 
FRIENDSHIP As in the case of that brother.of mine. 
Friendship is: When fall comes on, he has football to replace 
The golden thread that mends a pointless quarrel, His longing for the fairways (will it ever decline?) 
The silence that embraces understanding, Whatever the sport, activity is his design. 
A pillow that will house a tear of sorrow, When cold winds blow, he calls handball a brace! 
A crystal goblet, steeped in memories’ sharing: A change of seasons is a change of pace 
The blindness of a glance that sees no malice, As in the case of that brother of mine. 






The fire that ignites a spark of courage, Patricia Hedges 
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By BILL McCNAUGHTON 


Editor, Silver Chips 
Montgomery Blair High School 
Silver Springs, Md. 


This is one of the most original cartoons in a school 
paper that has come to our attention in a long time. 
When we saw it, we asked Miss Marion Schwartz, vice- 
principal of the Montgomery Blair High School to tell 
us what was back of it. She let the boys do it. In his 
letter of transmittal, Bill McNaughton wrote, “We hope 
the cartoon helps that small majority of American youth, 
who don’t already know it, realize that the dangers of 
Communism are more than military, political, and eco- 
nomic; we also hope that it helps that portion of adult 
America, which does not know it, realize that young 
people are thinking just as seriously—in some cases more 


seriously—as they are, about where the word is going.” 


E WERE sitting around one evening talking 
about Communism when my eleven-year-old 
brother, who draws some himself, laughed, 
“I can just see those Russian kids kneeling down pray- 
ing ‘Our father, who art in Moscow’.” Sam, my brother, 


who attends Takoma Park Junior High School in Takoma Park, Maryland, obviously had 
a good idea. I took it to our regular cartoonist, Kevin Conroy, a seventeen-year-old Blair 


senior, who turned out what was run in the paper. 


Kevin, in spite of his originality and talent for producing cartoons (he comes up with 


- most of the ideas himself, this being a lone exception), plans to forget all about cartooning 


’ r 





PLAN AHEAD—Kevin Conroy, Cartoonist (left), and Bill McNaughton, Editor, of 
Silver Chips, the newspaper of the Montgomery Blair High School, Silver Spring, Md., 
talk over plans for a future issue. Photo by Ted Scheick. 
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A Cartoon Is Born _ ‘Big Brother’ Joe’s Prayer 























Our father, who 
art in Moscow... 














































after high school in favor of commercial 


advertising. He plans to specialize in auto- 
mobile drawing, and already has a job as 
an art apprentice with the Kudner Adver- 
tising Company of New York, who handle 
publicity for Buick, GMC trucks and diesels, 
Fortune magazine, Camels, Goodyear rub- 


ber, and others. 





He has been studying art for two years, 
having lifted a pen before that only in order 
to write. One day in mechanical drawing, 
he produced a drawing of a Buick automo- 
bile which so pleased his instructor that they 
showed it to a Buick dealer. It finally found 
its way to Detroit, where Buick division of 
General Motors concurred with the general 
approval. They brought about an interview 
between Kevin and a representative of the 
Kudner Company. Taking samples along 
with him to New York, he came back with 
the previously mentioned job, which is to 
begin as soon as Kevin graduates this June. 


Not until he started taking art and me- 
chanical drawing two years ago did Kevin 
have any artistic aspirations. All of a sud- 
den it came upon him that drawing auto- 
mobiles would be a lot more fun than car- 
pentering, and he turned all his efforts to- 
ward that end. These efforts have gotten 
him off to a pretty good start. 












The editorials on this page were selected 
from high school newspapers which passed 
across the Exchange Desk of The Acorn, 
Upper Darby, Pa., Senior High School, 
during the current term. The selections 
were made by Ruth Paul, Exchange Editor, 
and June Fraps, Feature Editor, and were 
approved by the Editorial Board of The 
Acorn. Mrs. Carroll §. Slick is the Adviser. 


TRUTH SPEAKS 

Typewriters clicking, people running in 
and out, that undertone of excitement. Ye, 
the newspaper its at press. The deadline has 
to be met. That deadline has to be met not 
only by daily and weekly newspapers but 
school papers. 

Although radio and television are offer- 
ing competition in disseminating the news, 
these new media can never take the place 
of the metropolitan newspaper. The school 
newspaper, by promoting campaigins to im- 
prove not only the school but the commun- 
ity as well, is helping in the growth of the 
School 
much a responsibility of getting the facts 
to the public as does a larger newspaper. 


nation. newspapers have just as 


Since early in the eighteenth century, 
newspapers have been striving to help the 
people of America build a better country. 
This week, “National Newspaper Week,” 
is set aside to honor all newspapers of 
America for this long tradition of service, 
“Truth to a free people.” 

(Concise and effective. Many others on 

this topic were good. This paper shows a 

vigorous, constructive tdiorial policy.) 


“The Easterner” 
Eastern High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Pe 
ROYALS SPORT SHOW 
by Aud N Joe 
Okay—so the football team has lost its 
first two games. Sure, everybody loves a 
winner. And when a team starts losing 
there are bound to be some nasty remarks 
and false criticism from bleacher sportsmen 
—hardly ever fair or sporting. Are they 
giving the boys on the field a fair chance 
by second guessing and post-mortems? Do 
they really know what they’re saying when 
they find fault or are they just talking to 
hear themselves talk? 


The quiz below is designed for the pur- 
pose of giving fans a chance to evaluate 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


themselves and thereby find out how quali- 
fied they are to pass judgement on the 
football team. 
1. Captain of last year’s varsity eleven 
played (a. 
left half; b. center; c. right tackle). 
. UD’s 1949-50 football won-lost record 


(a. 


Nm 


was 
3-6; b. 4-5; c. 5-4). 

3. The gridders failed to score in 
games last year. (a. 1; b. 3; c. 2). 

4. Upper Darby’s total point output last 
season was than its op- 
ponents. (a. less; b. more.) 

5. So fa rthis year UD has operated from 
the 


b. T formation.) 


(a. single wing; 


6. Versus UD in the last two years, to- 
morrow’s rival Chesterton has 
(a. wone one, lost one; b. won one, tied 
one; c. won two.) 
7. The Purple and Gold used a 
defense in the Township game last 
week. (a. 6-2-2-1; b. 5-3-2-1; c. 5-4-2.) 
8. It is fourth and one on the opponent’s 
45-yard line in the third period with a 
7-7 tie. If you were quarterback Al 
Paolone would you call for 
(a. a kick out of bounds; b. try for the 
yard; c. buck pass.) 
9. How many time-outs per half are al- 
lowed in high school football? 
(a. 3; b. 4; ¢. 5.) 
Under the present rules can a fumble 
be picked up and run with by a rival 
player or is the ball dead where the re- 
(a. 


run with; b. dead where 


10. 


covery is made? 
can be 
recovered.) 
Answers on Page 3 
Answers to Quiz 
1b, 2.c, 3.a, 4b, 5.a, 6.c, 7b, 8.a, 
9.b, 10.a 
HOW TO SCORE 
9-10 Qualified Grandstand 
Quarterback 
7-8 Good Second-Guesser 
5-6 Better brush up. 
3-4 Hang your head in shame. 
0-2 Shut up! 
(An original approach, better than most 
on this theme!) 


“The Acorn” 


Upper Darby High School, Pa. 





THROUGH OUR EYES ... 
SO, THIS IS WAR 


In our city of Hillside High, very seldom, 
if ever, have we come upon an event of 
city-wide importance and significance that 
has concerned us so immediately as the un- 
timely death of First Lieutenant Theodore 
Joyner, an alumnus of Hillside, who was 
killed while fighting with the U.N. Forces 
in Korea. 

Joyner was an outstanding personality at 
Hillside. He graduated from Hillside in 
1947 with honors. During his stint in hgih 
school he was Feature Editor of the Chron- 
icle: °45-’46; and Co-Editor, ’46-'47. He 
also played football and participated in 


many other extra-curricular activities. 


Theodore was well liked by all who knew 
him, and one of his instructors said of him, 
“Teddy was an exceptionally good student, 
well liked and with a wonderful personality. 
He always had the interest of the school 
at heart. While going to school and work- 
ing on the Chronicle staff, he also found 
time to work, participate in varsity athletics 
To the world 
this personality is dead now—For he was 
killed by Red-sponsored bullets of North 
Koreans; but to us—the living—the spirit 


of Joyner will live on and serve as an in- 


and other school activities.” 


spiration to the many fine youths of our city. 

So, This is War: 
it has taken one of ours. But we ask, why 
did he die? Did he die for a country where 
his people are treated second rate; where 
the school he attended was and still is sec- 


and it has hit home; 


ond rate; where his famliy lives second rate; 
where his people are segregated, mistreated 
and back-seated, or did he like many Negro 
Americans die with the hope for a better 
America for his kind, ultimately creating 
a better world? 


Whether or not he died with the hope of 
the creation of a better America is a ques- 
tion which will remain unanswered until 
eternity. But of this one thing we are sure; 
he did die and with the hope of the better- 
ment of the condition of his people still re- 
maining as a dream yet unrealized. 

So, to our friend and fellow student we 
bid farewell, and we contend that until the 
day of our deaths we shall fight for the 
truths and ideals for which he so nobly gave 
his life. 

(Effective, sincere!) 


“The Hillside Chronicle” 
Hillside High School 
Durham, N. C. 
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College Entrance Boards and the Convention 


NE of the series of College En- 
trance Examinations held through- 
out the school year for those plan- 

ning to attend college the following Sep- 
tember was scheduled for Saturday, March 
11, 1950, the concluding day of the 26th 
Annual CSPA Convention. This was the 
first time a March examination had been 
held by the Board and came about as a 
result of careful investigation on the part 
of the members and with a full and com- 
plete understanding with secondary school 


and college authorities. 


From the members of the Association 
a number of vigorous protests were re- 
ceived, all of which were called to the at- 
tention of the College Entrance Examina- 


While the CSPA 


has held its Conventions each year since 


tion Board authorities. 


1925 on this particular week end, a date 
found convenient for the membership, the 
CEEB made its selection because it found 
the time convenient, too. No one has the 
exclusive right to one day over another. 
The conflict became evident to the CSPA 
and, as a result, a number of schools, par- 
ticularly the private schools, were unable 
to send their usual delegations to the Con- 
vention. This worked a hardship in many 
‘cares for the annual trip to the Convention 
in a number of 


had become traditional 


schools. It had become a reward for out- 
standing work on the part of one or more 
staff members. 

The CEEB usually schedules its examina- 
tions two years in advance and the 1951 
date is in conflict with the CSPA Conven- 
tion again. 

This year a number of protests have been 
received by the CSPA and the suggestion 
has been made that the Convention dates 
be changed. 
hardly more than two score potential dele- 
gates are affected and the Advisory Board, 
after 


Regrettable as it may be, 


careful consideration, decided the 
weight of opinion should determine _ its 
Hence, the 27th Annual Conven- 
tion meets as usual the second full week 


end of March. 


In a di-cussion with the Secretary of the 
CEEB, Mr. William C. Fels, it was learned 
thet relatively few colleges insist on the 
March examination. During the 1950-51 
academic year, the first examination was 
given on December 2. Four others are 


action. 
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scheduled as follows: January 13, March 
10, May 19, and August 15. 

Mr. Fels makes the following suggestion: 
“Though many candidates take tests both 
in the morning and in tke afternoon, the 
majority of the member colleges of the 
Board require only the morning test. It 
may be that there are students who will 
want to attend the Convention and take 
either the morning tests or the whole series 
in New York during the period of the 
The 


candidate, when he fills out his application 


Convention. This is quite possible. 
for examination, need only designate Bar- 
nard College (for girls) or Columbia Uni- 
ersity (for boys) as the center at which 
he would like to be examined. 

“There are several other centers in New 
York listed on page 15 of the Bulletin of 
Information (of the CEEB—usually on file 
in the office of the Principal, Headmaster 
or Guidance Director), and it may be that 
some of the candidates prefer to be ex- 
amined at other centers, or may have to 
be assigned to other centers if the Barnard 
and Columbia centers are overloaded. 

“Just to give you an idea of the examina- 
tion day schedule, I have listed it below: 

Morning Session 
8:30 A.M.—Arrive at examination center 
with ticket of admission 
8:30-9:00 A.M.—Seating of candidates 
9:00-12:30 P.M.—Morning examination 
(Candidates cannot be admitted after 
examination begins) 
12:30 (approximately) Morning examina- 
tion ends 
Afternoon Session 

1:45 P.M.—Arrive at examination center 

with ticket of admission 
1:45-2:00 P.M.—Seating of candidates 
2:00 P.M. - 5:30 P.M.—Afternoon exami- 
nation. (Candidates cannot be admitted 
after examination begins) 

5:30 P.M. (approximately) —Afternoon 
examination ends 


T HE Association is deeply appreciative 

of the willingness of the CEEB and 
Columbia authorities to make this arrange- 
ment possible for delegates who would oth- 
erwise be unable to make the trip to New 
York. The Saturday morning part of the 
Convention, while not less in value and im- 
portance to those in attendance, could be 
omitted more easily than any part of the 


program on Thursday or Friday. This year, 
for the first time, the Luncheon is sched- 
uled for 12:45 instead of the usual 12:30 
in order to give the Waldorf more time 
to change over from the broadcasting of 
the New York Times Youth Forum to the 
Luncheon setting. This will permit those 
who may be taking the examination at the 
University to make the trip from Morning- 
side Heights to the Waldorf with little loss 
of time. 

It is suggested that careful consideration 
be given to this possibility so that those 
who have earned the right to attend the 
Convention may not be deprived of the op- 
portunity. If in doubt of any part of this 
suggestion, it would be wise to consult either 
the CEEB or the college or university to 
which application for admission is being 
made. 


School Savings Mats Used 
By 700 Student Newspapers 
The U. S. Savings Bonds Division of 


the Treasury Department has just issued 
its spring Journal including the poster on 
conservation which is the theme of the 
number. 

This has been sent to all schools but to 
700 which specified they could use mats 
of the poster, the Education Director, Dr. 
Jarvis M. Morse, has mailed a mat which 
will appear shortly in their columns. The 
poster shows a boy with a Savings Stamp 
album in his hand standing before a large 
power dam and includes the caption, “We 
Practice Conservation, Too!” 

Among the feature stories are three cov- 
ering the successful operation of School 
Savings Programs in Kansas, Wisconsin, 
and Texas. Of value to those engaged in 
thrift activities are stories on “Money Mat- 
ters”, an account of the National Savings 
Program in England, “The Nebraska Proj- 
ect”, a description of new methods being 
employed in teaching thrift in that state, 
and “The ABC’s of School Savings.” 

In addition, the Education Director can 
supply a series of one-column cartoons in 
mat form for schools desiring to run a 
series of short features in consecutive issues. 

Application for all this material should 
be made through the nearest State Savings 
Bonds Office, the address of which will be 


found in the Journal. 





Features of the Month... 


“The features enclosed were selected for 
the clever and expert way in which they 
were composed and for the interest they 
hold for the student body,” according to 
Robert W. Broome, Adviser, the Vidette, 
McCaskey High School, Lancaster, Pa., 
whose staff made the selection. “A fashion 
story, several personality sketches, a book 
review column, and a ‘columnist’s’ column 
all represent types of features that are too 
often omitted from the pages of many 
school papers. Although material is easily 
accessible, it sometimes remains unused be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge as to the 
proper handling of it. Included in the fea- 
tures is a column from the Vidette that 
has proved popular in our school,” con- 
cluded Mr. Broome in his covering letter. 
The Review is grateful for this comment 
on the features for this issue. 


STYLE REPORT—PLAIDS, PLEATS 
DEFINITELY “IN” 


The sky may be a pretty dismal gray 
when it rains, but the raincoats are any- 
thing but! Ann and Martha Robbins have 
matching bright red ones to keep them 
dry; and blue, green, and yellow slickers 
are often seen as well as plaid or checked 
raincoats. 

Pleats are definitely “in” this year. Ac- 
cordian pleats and a wider variety are fa- 
vorites. Hazel Graham wears a grey ac- 
cordian pleated skirt with sweater, and 
Janet Andrus combines pleat and plaid with 
an accordian pleated skirt in black and 
white plaid. Linda Tredway has a plaid 
and pleated skirt, with red and dark green 
predominating. 

More than ever, shoes have gone color- 
ful. If you notice people’s feet, you can 
see every shade from rust, red, and mus- 
tard to green, navy, and purple. Beverly 
Allen wears a pair of red “Hook and Lad- 
der” 


running around in green shoes and Carol 


shoes, while Shirley Young is seen 


Worswick has a pair of navy blue zipper 
shoes. 

Favorite materials for clothes this win- 
ter are corduroy, jersey, and velveteen. 
Nadine Andresen has a good looking dress 
in gold corduroy, and are both popular for 
skirts. 

The sweater has been a vital part of 
every girl’s school wardrobe since anyone 
can remember, and it seems that every year 


Ten 


the sweater makers pop up with a flock of 
luscious new colors. Mary Holman has an 


aqua turtleneck sweater and Delores Mar- 


tin has a bright yellow one. 
“Viking Vanguard” 
Puyallup High School 
Puyallup, Washington 


ee 
‘wy’ 
isk ) 
By Jane Herr 
Johnny did his homework, 
And studied for his test. 
But now he feels in chemistry, 
As stupid as the rest. 


The reason is he came to class, 
Not knowing what to do; 

For what he thought was H2O 
Was HCLO2. 


* * * 


If you think you are overworked in 
school, don’t worry, because the situation 
is really much worse than you think. Con- 
sider these typical activities of a student— 
“Today my heart beat 103,389 times, my 
biood traveled 168,000,000 miles, I breathed 
23,040 cubic feet of air, I spoke 4,800 words, 
moved 750 major muscles, and exercised 3,- 
000,000 brain cells . . . I’m tired.” 

* * x 

Latest invention for future college stu- 
dents: an alarm clock with half a bell on 
it, so when two people are rooming together, 
it wakes just one of them. 

xk * x 

T.B. or not T.B. 

That is the case of conjestion. 

Consumption be done about it? 

Of cough, of cough, 

But it will take a lung, lung time. 

x ok * 

And in a certain P.O.D. class, Lucretia 
D’Annunzio seemed to think that a banker 
manufactured bread. 

Speaking of bread, there are five more 
days to loaf around before the fatal event 
of handing out report cards makes us come 
to our senses again. 

Think what the fu- 
ture generation has to look forward to. 

Twenty-five years from now report cards 
will be entirely different and books will be 
obsolete. The student of tomorrow will sit 
before his television set each night to pre- 
pare for a quiz on why Hopalong Cassidy 


Ah, report cards. 


rode again, only to be interrupted by a 
news bulletin saying that McCaskey’s un- 
defeated football team has just completed 
its vyjth successful year by overpowering 
Steelton Ej-j. Now back to 
reality—. 


let’s get 


“Vidette” 
McCaskey High School 
Lancaster, Pa. 


AUTOGRAPHS ... 


I, Nancy Jane Jones 
was bopped on the bean with a baseball 
bat several years ago . . . am secretary of 


. editor of “L’Echo” . . . 
have taken dancing since the age of three 


home room 12. . 


. . « piano for six years . . . like to cook 

. ama senior... at last. . . been from 
Key West, Fla., to New York . . . can drive 
a mule or tractor . . . want to play football 
. am a Sunday School teacher . . 


a good riding horse . . 


- Want 
. collect cups and 
saucers . . . like to meet new people . . . 
love sour limeades with salt . . 


only child . . 


mother manages a drive-in theater . . 


. am an 
. want an older brother . . . 
. had 
my finger stepped on by a horse . . . ucon- 
sciously say “Honestly!” . . . want to go to 
. « probably 
will wind up going to Roanoke, though . . . 
am in French class which has only five stu- 
dents, three named Nancy . . . am going 
to the journalism conference at Columbia 
this year. 


Mary Washington College . 


I, Lynn Avis 
am a lowly sophomore . . . president of 
. . « have no dislikes . . . 


think about going steady . . 


home room 24 
. worked at 
Natural Bridge for the past two summers 

. almost wrecked a bus while trying to 
catch a skunk . . . think most girls are silly 
but like them anyway . . . especially the 
ones that flirt . . . went to New Orleans 

. will never forget the French Quarter 
. . go to college ball games with dad every 
Saturday . . . do not use Hadacol . . . think 
Thanksgiving is fine . . . like Christmas bet- 
ter . . . believe everybody should wear white 


bucks . . 
me my mouth was bleeding . . . just lip- 
. . think 
want to study 
. was hit in 
the head with a golf club at the age of six 
. . » didn’t affect me! 


“Jefferson News” 
Jefferson High School 


Roanoke, Virginia 


. was embarrased when mom told 
stick . . . don’t care for hamsters . 
they look like little rates . . . 


engineering after graduation . . 


. .. didn’t affect me 
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The Cover 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


Themes don’t grow on trees, you know. 

But, sa-a-y, maybe they do grow on 
fences, though. 

Do you see what I see? Over there? 

Seven of them! 

Hey, kids, c’mere a minute. 

You fellows want to have your pic- 
tures taken? 

Okay, Com’on inside with us. 

Now, this nice man is Mr. Steffel (Get 
that camera set up, Joe, we’ve found our 
theme). 


He’s going to shoot you — no, no, no! 


Shoot your picture, not you (Get set, 
Joe — oh, you’ve already taken it? Well, 
they looked pretty scared, but I guess 
they'll be recognizable) . 

Now, kids, for the next few days, any- 
time Mr. Steffel sees you, he’s going to 
shoot — no, no! 

We're still talking about shooting pic- 
tures. 

You — oh, well, scram now, and we'll 
be seeing you. 

And so, we had a theme, and we’d like 
to have you meet the group that made 
it possible. Reading from left to right, 
here they are— 

(listed and pictured on page five) 


Television: A New?Challenge 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the Federal Communications Commission. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System is a 
“mechanical” system, similar to early tele- 
vision. Regular television camera lenses are 
used. Immediately behind in the lens (in 
the camera) is a revolving disc made up of 
color segments. This spinning wheel divides 
the colors into three basic colors, transmit- 
ting them over the air in that way. They 
come into the receiving tube separated. An- 
other disc (exactly the same, turning in 
exact “tune” with the camera’s) converts 
the same image back into its original color, 


projecting it onto a viewing screen. 
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A second process, known as the Radio 
Corporation of America System, uses a 
camera with three lenses, each sensitive to 
only one basic color. The colors are trans- 
mitted to the receiver in three tubes. By 
means of three mirrors, each color image 
is mixed on one viewing glass. This system 
is all-electronic. 

Color Television, Incorporated, is a San 
Francisco firm which developed the one tube, 
all-electronic system. Although only a small 
company, this system seems very practical 
because it can be received as black-and- 
white on present sets. 


CHARLIE—the lad with a passion for 
model planes and boats 

MARTY—who has red-red hair and 
is full of mischief 

JOHNNY—a baseball enthusiast and 
bubble gum expert 

JOE—who likes square dancing and over- 
night hikes 

FREDDIE—an out-of-doors boy who is 
fond of fishing 

WILLIE—who is full of pep and plays 
the accordian 

DAVE—a heckler, as well as a budding 
young cornetist 

(We hope we have identified them 
correctly) . 


Three dimensional television has been 
perfected by the DuMont Laboratories but 
is being used only in industry and atomic 
weapons, being too bulky and impractical 
for commercial and home use. 

Complete coast-to-coast networks will be 
in operation by 1952, according to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, owner of the many TV cable or re- 
lay lines. 


wo each improvement the effect of 

radio broadcasting on the thinking 
of men and women is ever widening. The 
thoughts and reasoning of their children 
are forming under the influence of the pic- 
tures, voices, and music that pour from the 
loudspeaker and screen into their homes; 


Eleven 





thus television’s social responsibility does not 
fall on the broadcaster alone; it is shared 
by those who employ the facilities of the 
network for any purpose. It is to the in- 
terest of all to broadcast programs so high 
in quality and integrity as to merit an ever 
increasing public approval and confidence. 

Radio and television have for their pri- 
mary aims the furnishing of entertainment 
and information to all of the people. We 
all realize the great good that the invention 
of the printing press has offered to the 
people. Nations and races that are literate 
stem from countries in which the printed 
word is most widespread, and they are the 
leaders in civilization. Easy exchange of 
thought by means of the printed word has 
accelerated development, not only culturally, 
but also in engineering and research. 


While and the 


printed page have accomplished wonders, 


rapid communication 
perhaps the greatest and most far-reaching 
step must yet be made through television. 
If we can provide the means whereby any- 
one on this globe can participate in events 
which are of world-wide importance, we 
shall have removed the last barrier to the 
perfect understanding among peoples which 
is so necessary for our peace and develop- 
ment. When we become familiar with the 
ideals and desires of other peoples and are 
acquainted with their customs and tastes, 
we will be better able to judge their actions 
and to govern our affairs so as to avoid 
friction and distrust of one another. In 
plain and simple language, the people them- 
selves will form their opinions and not be 
dependent upon leaders or spokesmen. 

Those races or nations which are behind 
in material or intellectual development will 
speedily catch up to the leaders, because 
they will be made to realize and to become 
acquainted with the best that exists, and 
they will strive to obtain the same benefits 
for themselves. Such a free and easy inter- 
change of thought and culture will do more 
than anything accomplished up to this time 
to break down the disadvantages of many 
languages. We shall witness great changes 
in the very near future, possibly including 
the adoption of a few languages instead of 
the many tongues of the present. 

We are limited today in our quest for 
knowledge. The mental pictures we are 
able to form come from what we see lo- 
cally or hear or read about and, to a great 
extent, from such services as come on news- 
reel motion pictures or television. Although 
we now can sit comfortably in a theater 


Twelve 


and in our own homes and see and hear 
great events as they occur in different coun- 
tries, there can be still room for improve- 
ment. Our impressions from television will 
become more and more the result of first- 
hand observation, for we will be “actually 
there.” 

Americans now own nearly twice as many 
radio sets as bathtubs. They spend more 
time every day listening to their radios than 
in any other occupation except sleeping and 
working. Radio has become a mighty voice 
—in news, opinions, and attitudes. No other 
method of human communication exerts 


such force upon the daily lives of millions. 


MONG these millions of people are 
the children of America. How does 
radio affect them? 

Early in May, 1948, the Annual Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio was held by 
Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio. 
This affair, originally concerned only with 
the academic aspects of radio as an educa- 
tional medium, both in school systems and 
for adult groups, has, in the past few years, 
come to focus on radio’s general responsi- 
bilities toward moral and civic leadership, 
in addition to its purely informal activities. 

Tke conferences are attended by several 
hundred executives, network representatives, 
advertising agency men, educators, and jour- 
nalists. The resolutions and proceedings re- 
flect the formal attitudes of neither the 
broadcasters nor the educators but simply 
the private points of view of the attending 
individuals. 

At this conference, presided over by Miss 
Dorothy Gordon, moderator of Youth Fo- 
rums for the New York Times, the subject 
of discussion which led both the panel mem- 
bers and the audience off into long, tangen- 
tial, and recriminatory arguments was “Is 
Radio Satisfying the Needs of Children?” 

Several eminent child psychologists re- 
ported that children’s programs, by and 
large, were harmless. There was no case 
on record where a radio program had spe- 
cifically stimulated a child listener to an act 
of violence, mayhem, or general delinquency, 
stated the psychologists. 

However, although children’s radio pro- 
grams have been proven not to be harmful 
to children, they have a further problem, 


that of providing guidance and leadership 


for the young people. 


Radio practitioners did not ask: for the 
responsibility of providing guidance and 
leadership, both civic and moral, for our 


young people. It befell them as the result 
of having developed so excellent a method 
of beguiling the public. 

Children and teen-agers listen to adult 
fare as much and as intently as to child 
fare; thus, the broadcasters must realize that 
the attitudes they support, the viewpoints 
they foster, and the information they give 
have a double effect. 

Can programs for youth be instructive as 
well as entertaining? Yes, if the programs 
can combine the instructive value along with 
the entertainment. Young people will listen 
if they are interested. They will listen to 
the programs that have educational and in- 
formative purposes if those programs meet 
the qualifications necessary to attract their 
interest, which include entertainment, excite- 
ment, and adventure. 

The first question many educators of the 
“old school” will ask is: ‘Educational tele- 
vision, can it be used in the classroom?” 
The answer to this question has been given 
several times in various cities. 

The American Medical Association uses 
television, both color and black-and-white, 
for instructional purposes. San Francisco’s 
A.M.A. Convention reported excellent re- 
sults with color television. Delicate opera- 
tions have been observed by hundreds of 
doctors, simultaneously. These same opera- 
tions could have been witnessed by only a 
few, select men were it not for the miracle 
of television. 


The Cincinnati School Department, in 
cooperation with the Crosley Broadcasting 
Company, recently installed television view- 
ing equipment in the eleven high schools 
in the Greater Cincinnati Area. 


HE method by which television is 

beamed into the classrooms is exactly 
the same as the method of commercial tele- 
vision. The school department builds, or 
leases for a part of the day, a centrally lo- 
cated station. Programs can either originate 
in the studio or come via remote pickup, 
enabling students to view outside events as 
well as studio programs. The program is 
beamed to the participating schools in one 
of two ways: first is the type generally 
known, by means of sound waves through 
the air; the second, though less familiar, is 
the “closed-circuit” method (known pro- 
fessionally as “jeeping”). Any person own- 
ing a TV set is able to pick up the signal 
on the former method. The latter is trans- 
mitted via coaxial cable only to sets con- 
nected with that cable. In this way, pro- 
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grams could be limited to the schools. Re- 
ception on either is almost identical. 

It has been said that television is not 
needed in schools already equipped with 
motion picture visual systems. Again this 
statement can be disproved. The film ma- 
chine is presently outdated. Television can 
reproduce any film made. Television takes 
over where the projector leaves off. It can 
show to hundreds and thousands a lecture 
or demonstration or exhibit that would oth- 
erwise be limited to a select few. The very 
best teachers can be used. 

An event of national importance can be 
flashed to school screens, permitting stu- 
dents to see as they learn. It is much more 
impressive to SEE the United Nations 
Council in action than to read about it in 
a textbook. 

Radio and television have become the 
great listening-posts of democracy, for they 
give news and comment to the people. Like 
the press, they offer our nation every op- 
portunity to be informed on issues of local, 
national, and world importance. 

Millions of people turn to television or 
to the radio daily to hear the latest news. 
Political speeches, an essential part of demo- 
cratic government, are broadcast over all 
the main networks, and national leaders 
bring the nation’s problems to the people 
over the air. International problems and 


_ crises are covered by radio reporters—often 


on the scene of the event. Many students 
have their only out-of-school history given 
to them by the radio and TV sets. 


America must not fail to realize that its 
youth represents the pillars of our future 
society. Radio and television in America 
must exercise their powers to bring to the 
youth the knowledge of what America 
stands for, its background, its conflicts, and, 
above all, its future aims. They should 
train them in the ways of democracy, for 
only in a democracy can the freedom of 
radio and television exist to their fullest 
limits. 


eee nnle every firm —both in 

and out of the field of publishing— 
has its “Department X” working away at 
plans for expansion and development. 

With broader avenues for ideas in many 
fields, movies, radio, television, mass maga- 
zines, and pocket books opening, there will 
be an increasing exchange and interplay of 
ideas among all these new fields. 


There are many evidences of the trend. 
Some magazines are producing their own 
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movies. Others are participating in radio 


and television projects. Conversely, radio 
scripts, movies, sound tracks, and moving 
picture sequences are being translated back 


Holly- 


wood studios are joining with New York 


into book and magazine formats. 


publishers in establishing prize awards for 
new stories. 

Of America’s 130,000,000 people, 90,- 
000,000 go to the movies each week. 

Of our 36,000,000 families, 32,000,000 
have one or more radios. 

There are 467 Sunday newspapers with 
a total circulation of over 37,000,000; and 
nearly half that group receives some syn- 
dicated Sunday magazine. 

Among general magazines there are at 
least ten with circulations of 2,000,000 or 
more. 


Books are going mass production, too. 
The newly formed publishing combines are 
talking terms of book sales by the millions 
and distribution through every newsstand 
and drugstore in America. 


An example of how well they can be 
used is found in the case of John Hersey’s, 
“A Bell for Adano.” 
is the interplay of these forms of communi- 
cation. The first story of Adano was a dis- 
patch to Life Magazine. Expanded, the 
story became a best-selling novel; then, a 
smash play. It was featured in radio, and, 
of course, the movies produced it. 


Here in all its force 


The publishers’ first step was to obtain 
from Columbia Broadcasting System the 
excellent radio script by Sergeant Arthur 
Lawrents. Next, the publishers turned to 
a movie company, Columbia Pictures, who 
lent these publishers two of their stars, Lee 
Bowman and Janet Blair, to act out the 
story before the camera. Then with radio 
script and movies still in hand, the pub- 
lishers of This Week used all their tech- 
niques to combine them into a magazine 
feature. By combining the movie-radio- 
magazine techniques they arrived at some- 
thing with a new kind of force and ef- 
fectiveness. 


HEN it comes to the rewards, writers 

must learn to think on level terms. 
They must “study the market,” not just in 
terms of this magazine versus that; but in- 
stead they must study all the avenues of 
communication — radio, movies, television, 
and magazines — and learn to develop their 
material for multiple use. As a very prac- 
tical corollary to such study, writers should 
be careful to protect their rights for radio, 











movie, and television because those rights 
are going to increase in value and im- 
portance. 


It’s not hard to see that this type of 
combined communication can bring many 
tangible benefits to the individual writer. 
But there is another, more important, ques- 
“Will these 
production methods be good for society?” 
In large part the answer to that is up to 
our writers. If first-class writers hold apart 


tion that should concern us: 


and sulk in their tents, then people who 
view television and read books will miss the 
chance to know their works. 

If, on the other hand, good writers ac- 
cept the challenge offered by television and 
combined publications, broadcasting can 
bring the world closef together as its en- 
gineers and program managers extend the 
web of discussion and music and drama to 
every corner of the world. Television will 
then become a major factor in bringing 
about the spread of education in the dis- 
cussion of world peace. There’s an assured 
future for the man who dares to push open 
the door of television and to exhibit the 
ability to write so all men in the world may 
understand. 


Can the literary group accept this chal- 
lenge from education? Can the educators 
depend on television and its technicians to 
share the burden of educating the masses 
in this... 
world? 


and other democracies in the 


25 Years Old 


The Student Prints, the newspaper of the 
Wadesboro, N. C., High School will cele- 
brate the 25th Anniversary of its publica- 
tion this month with a special issue carry- 
ing, in addition to the usual school news, 
letters of congratulation from former edi- 
tors and various officials. 

The history of the school, and of the 
paper, will be featured. 

The theme of the issue is keyed to the 
statement in the prospectus, namely, “We, 
the staff of The Student Prints, realize that 
freedom of the press is a basic principle of 
our Government and aids in the upholding 
of our Nation’s ideals.” 


Change in Rating 


The Nenameseck, yearbook of the Ware, 
Mass., High School, has been changed from 
Third to Second Place Rating. 


School Publications and Character Development 
(Continued from Page 2) 


and you can have no higher aim than to 
make your paper as technically perfect as 
possible. 


a have some opposition from the 
school now and then in achieving that 
aim. Some students still like gossip and will 
insist that you can liven up your humor 
column with a touch of “dirt” about people 
around the school. A few will protest about 
the editorials: “They’re too long, and who 
reads them anyway?” Others will think you 
ought to publish all the letters to the editor 
you get, whether they’re kind and courteous 
or not. And once in ‘a while even some of 
your own reporters will try to slip in a com- 
ment with a double meaning or write a fea- 
ture story of questionable taste. There again 
you are used to taking a definite stand. 

Of course, there is a faculty adviser be- 
hind you to encourage you to take that 
stand, but without him you’d pursue much 
the same course. That, too, I know by ex- 
perience. I’ve often had editors whose 
standards were even a bit higher than mine 
and ones, too, who because they are more 
familiar with students’ double talk than I 
am, have caught and eliminated objection- 
able items that I have missed entirely. You 
know by training and discrimination that 
what is popular is not necessarily good, 
though it is always possible to educate the 
tastes of your readers until the two are 
synonymous. When your readers both like 
and respect your paper you are doing just 
that. 

An experience I had this year brought 
clearly into focus in my mind the truth 
of the above. Upon me devolved, by some 
mischance, the task of helping with last 
year’s yearbook. Because I was new and not 
a bit clever at the job, and because I didn’t 
have time enough in advance to learn, I let 
my staff make many mistakes, which I 
didn’t recognize until our score sheet ar- 
rived in October. I passed on to this year’s 
adviser, also mew and inexperienced, the 
suggestions made by Columbia, which, if 
followed, would have enabled us to have 
a really good book this year. 

What was my astonishment and dismay 
to discover that this year’s staff didn’t want 
to follow those suggestions! They liked 
their outmoded class history in the book— 
their silly prophecies, their pictures of huge 
groups which could “get everybody in.” 


Fourteen 


They weren’t putting out a yearbook for 
Columbia, they were putting out one for 
themselves! By the time I had heard about 
the situation, it was too late to educate them 
otherwise, and we will again this year have 
a highly mediocre issue. 

The next year’s staff will have to be 
taught to see things straight and to want 
what authorities in the field know is the 
best for them. Often this type of education 
takes time, but it can always be ac- 
complished successfully, young people being 
as intelligent and adaptable as they are. 

There is never any such problem with 
the newspaper staffs. For twenty-five years 
they have wanted and liked a good paper, 
and as a usual thing the student body gives 
them full sympathy and support—very 
tangible support in the way of a hundred 
percent subscription rate for a great many 
years. An education which permits one to 
recognize and desire a high standard in any- 
thing is a form of character training, 
isn’t it? 

ECENTLY, I was both amazed and 

amused at my editor-in-chief during 
one of our regular staff meetings. The sec- 
ond semester we let freshmen come in and 
visit to see how things are done and thus 
to help them make up their minds as to 
whether they want to take the journalism 
course next year. There are always a lot 
of them to start with, though as the weeks 
go by the conflicting lure of the cheer 
leaders, the drill squad, and junior dra- 
matics, which meet at the same time, are 
apt to subtract some of them from us, 
never to return. 

They were a bit bored with the proceed- 
ings this particular day, and the editor, in 
charge of the group and absorbed with the 
all-important job of planning the next issue 
of the paper, 
Whereupon she paused in her activities, ad- 


was annoyed at them. 
vanced on the freshmen, and in as stern and 
commanding a tone as I have ever heard, 
bade them be quiet at once and stop inter- 
fering with the necessary work of the 
group. I have never seen a teacher put a 
class more neatly in its place. I have never 
seen high school pupils more instantly and 
thoroughly tamed—and permanently tamed, 
too 


What is the point of telling this, you 


may ask? If you had seen my editor as a 


quiet, shy, rather timid sophomore, you 
would be surprised at the change which has 
come about in her through her work on the 
paper. She has developed a talent for leader- 
ship, another highly desirable character 
trait when it is leadership in the right di- 
rection as hers is, of course. Again and 
again I have seen students, unsure of them- 
selves and overburdened with a sense of in- 
feriority, suddenly discover that newspaper 
work was they loved and 


could do. 


As a result of their constant rise in im- 


something 


portance and their authority over beginners 
under them, they have developed and ma- 
tured into strong leaders. My editor of two 
years ago enrolled in the journalism class 
at the start of her sophomore year “just 
for something to do”, as she told me later. 
She certainly found it, for she began at 
once to like the work and to concentrate 
her hitherto wasted abilities and her hours 
of listless indifference on forging ahead as 
a leader. She became one of my very best 
editors-in-chief and has now a paid position 
as assistant society editor of a college news- 
paper in the West. 

Of course one must be a good follower to 
be on the staff, which involves being led by 
students and not by teachers. One is not 
following if he merely does what he is told 
to do, as in the pupil-teacher relationship. 
On most school papers the advisers stays in 
the background (I hope he does!) and lets 
the students organize and plan and ad- 
minister. From a start as green reporters, 
when they follow their editor leaders, stu- 
dents have a chance to take over the reins 
gradually. They’ve been good followers; 
they become good leaders. 

In this connection I wish to hold no brief 
for newspaper work as being the only extra- 
curricular activity in the high school to af- 
ford such training. In whatever he goes out 
for the student will have somewhat similar 
experiences. I do think, however, that the 
publication puts a maximum of responsi- 
bility on the student. If he does what he 
is supposed to do, the paper comes out; if 
he hadn’t done it, the paper wouldn’t have 
come out. And it has to come out. It’s as 
simple as that. 

I don’t think I need go any further to 
convince you that newspaper work does 
train your characters, though I have as 
suredly not covered all the situations which 
are useful to you in that respect. You have 
to develop accuracy in your published facts. 
You have to be diplomatic with the faculty 
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of the school (they can be a pain in the 
neck unless they’re handled right!). You 
have to be considerate of the printer. You 
have to be alert to and interested in every- 
thing which goes on in the school. You 
know! 

I have said little or nothing about us 
faculty advisers and how we enter into all 
of this. We pretty well know, however, 
what our duties to you are, and if we are 
worth our salt, we keep constantly aware 
of the fact that it’s you and your training 
and development that count, not just the 
relative excellence of the papers we publish. 
We like high ratings at Columbia too, as do 
our superiors and our Boards of Education 
back home who are, I sadly fear, much more 


aware of and interested in said ratings than 
they are in what we have done for you as 
expanding and maturing human beings. 
Our characters get trained too when we 
a paper. 
though mine had been whittled down so 
fine that I have to be all character if I am 


sponsor Sometimes I feel as 


to survive. But that’s beside the point. 
So—the next time when six o'clock of a 
Thursday rolls around, everything that 
could possibly go wrong has gone, and the 
paper goes to press in an hour, don’t say, 
“Why did I ever get myself into this mess? 
I feel like quitting.” Say instead, “Well, 
this newspaper work may be a headache, but 
it sure is putting starch in my backbone, 
courage in my heart, and iron in my soul!” 


News and Notes... 


John H. McCoy, former vice-president 
of the Advisers Association when he was 
assistant to the President of Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, is now in the department 
of industrial relations and Editor, Fluoros- 
cope, the house organ of the Fluor Corpora- 
tion, constructors and engineers, Los An- 
geles. 


Col. Hans Christian Adamson, author of 
_ Book Reviews for the Advisers Association 
Bulletin, has changed his residence from 
New York to Saratoga, California, for rea- 
sons of health. He will continue to supply 
the Bulletin with his illuminating comments 
in the field of current literature. 


Numerous requests are received from the 
membership of the Association for lists of 
publications in one or another type of cate- 
gory. Oftentimes, Advisers request infor- 
All of this 
material is published in The Review through- 


mation along the same line. 


out the year and is usually on hand in the 
publication office or in the school library. As 
the office can do no more than copy out of 
The Review the desired information—which 
it is always glad to do for those who have 
misplaced their magazines—it is hoped more 
will refer to the material on hand to save 
both their own time and that of the CSPA 
staff, 


Since 1925, the CSPA has rated 21,249 
newspapers and magazines in its 26 Annual 
Contests. The Yearbook Contest was started 
in 1935 and 5291 books have been rated in 
the 16 Annual Contests. 
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Paul Wamsley, Principal of Public School 
51, Buffalo, N. Y., who was given the 
CSPA Gold Key in 
March, 1950, was 
elected second Vice- 
President of the 
New York State 
Teachers Association 
at a meeting of the 
House of Delegates 
in New York City 
on November 21. 


In 1950, 485 Yearbook Advisers became 
members of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association. This represented 58 
per cent of the Advisers whose books were 
entered in the Contest, the largest one for 
yearbooks sponsored by the Association. 


Approximately 10,000 names of publica- 
tions not previously listed in the files of the 
CSPA will be added to them before the 
closing days of 1950. This survey has been 
pursued with diligence since the 26th An- 


nual Contest and Convention indicated 
lapses that could not be explained. A break- 
down shows 3358 senior high newspapers 
and magazines, 276 in the junior high field, 
818 from private secondary schools and 14 
representing junior colleges and teachers 
There are about 5000 yearbook 
names new to the Association which will be 
on stencils and available for use at the end 
of the month. 

This brings the total number of stencils 
to more than 25,000. 


colleges. 


With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


third vice-president; Mrs. Thelma Coleman, 
Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

“One aim of the organization is to estab- 
lish journalism as a basic subject in state 
high schools. It will meet in February at 


Stillwater to write a constitution,” accord- 
ing to the Sooner State Press. 


The SOUTH CAROLINA SCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, in its 
recent Carolina Editor, paid the CSPA a 
delicate compliment by reprinting the story 
from this section of the Review last May 
covering its 1950 convention. 


ESSPA, the journal of the Empire State 
School Press Association, carried the As- 
sociation’s budget, complete, in the Novem- 
ber, 1950, issue. For school press associa- 
tion executives it provides an illuminating 
picture of how such an organization can be 
run and what it takes to do a first class job. 


The OREGON ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNALISM ADVISERS will hold 
five regional meetings all over the state 
during February. This will be the first 
time in history that such a series of meet- 
ings have been scheduled. Organized as 
“in-service training sessions”, they will pro- 
vide individual advice and guidance about 
professional problems concerning publica- 
The 1951 Newspaper Improvement 
Contest will be discussed in detail. The 
meetings, to last one day each, will be 
staffed by Florence Sweet, long a Pendle- 
ton High School Adviser, OAJA Presi- 
dent, and sponsor of prize-winning publi- 
cations and Dr. Gordon A. Sabine, Dean 
of the University’s School of Journalism 


and OSP Director. 


tions. 


Atomic Attack Pamphlet 


“Survival Under Atomic Attack” is a 
32-page pamphlet issued by the Civil De- 
fense Office of the National Security Re- 
sources Board and is characterized as “The 
Official U. S. Government Booklet.” 


Copies may be bought for local distribu- 
tion from the Government Printing Office 
in Washington at 10 cents or, on orders of 
more than 100, a 25 per cent discount is 
allowed. 





California Advisers Split 
State Organization in Two 


Because of travel distances and costs, the 
biennial meeting of the Northern California 
Section of the NAJD at Stanford Univer- 
sity voted to split the state into a northern 
and southern section on October 21. The 
California group, with 63 paid-up members, 
is the largest NAJD state organization in 
the country. It includes six college mem- 
berships, five from junior high school, four 
Catholic schools, and the rest, public senior 
high schools. 

Dr. Stanley Donner, Director of the 
Stanford-NBC Radio and Television Insti- 
tute, addressed the group on “Radio and 
Television and How They Fit Into Your 
Life.” He stated that 90 per cent of Amer- 
ican homes have radios and that about two 
hours of a person’s daily life is spent listen- 
ing to radio or in viewing television. In 
January, 1946, there were 10,000 American 
families with television sets; in January, 
1950, there were 3,950,000 sets; the total 
figure is now five million. 

Radio is audial but television, being both 
audial and visual, attracts more people. Dr. 
Donner stated that 31 per cent more sales 
resulted from television than from radio 
presentation in a check of 15 brands so ad- 
vertised. 

In discussing the costs to advertisers, he 
stated that for one magazine it was $8.56 
per thousand persons; another, $5.25; while 
on television it was only $3.50. 

Pointing out that television can have evil 
effects on the viewers by cutting into read- 
ing, hobbies, games, social activities, even 
ambitions, Dr. Donner recommended that 
broadcasters improve the quality of their 
programs. Broadcasting the UN programs 
by the ABC network proved exciting to the 
viewers because they felt they were “actually 
there.” 

A wide coverage of publications interest 
was included in the sectional meetings held 
at the same time. 
to the student editors was one advising pho- 
tographers to look into the use of infra-red 
films for new effects. Covering yearbooks, 
one printer informed the editors that in 


Among the suggestions 


splitting their 1951 dollar they must remem- 
ber that 67 cents now goes into labor. 
Robert Russell of the Fremont High 
School, Oakland, Cal., was returned to the 
office of president for 1951 together with the 
rest of the slate. 
The program was planned by Advisers 


Sixteen 


Leslie Wales of Berkeley, Christal Murphy 
of San Leandro, and the president. 


Why Two Copies? 

The Association asks that two copies of 
each publication be submitted for the An- 
nual Newspaper and Magazine Contests. 
One complete file is sent to the Board of 
Judges so that they may secure an over- 
all view of the range of publication activi- 
ties in the schools. From the other file, 
copies are extracted for submission to the 
judges of the Typographical competition, 
Hand-set Contest, where applicable, and for 
exhibition purposes at the time of the Con- 
vention. 

When a school is unable to supply two 
complete files, the Board of Judges takes 
first preference. When copies are missing 
from that file, and a note is included on, 
or with, the Entry Form, the omission is 
taken into proper consideration by the 
Judges. 

However, if only one file is submitted, 
there is nothing for either the Typographi- 
cal Competition or for the exhibition. And 
while it is an indirect benefit to the school 
press field as a whole, for which a paper 
is not truly obligated, merely helpful, the 
remaining papers were sent this past sum- 
mer to Teachers College where they were 
put to a good and useful purpose in the 
course given there on the Communication 
Arts. During the year, requests for sample 
copies are met out of the reserve file and 
visitors to the CSPA office also have a 
chance to look them over. 


One never knows when a copy may 
come in handy; hence, our request for two. 


Pen Pals---An Explanation 
Under “Tips for the Editor” in the May, 


1950, Review, we ran an item on the desire 
of the International Friendship League of 
Boston for 150,000 U. S. Teen-Age Pen 
Pals to correspond with a like number of 
boys and girls from overseas. Our story 
was taken from a reprint from a Boston 
paper. 

Since then, one CSPA member has writ- 
ten to protest that when we mention items 
of this kind, we should also indicate the 
fee, if any. No mention of the fee had 
been made in our source of information. 
Normally we mention charges, if there are 
any; more often, we do not bring such 
matters to the attention of the membership. 


We have learned since there is a stnall 
fee which all interested should be ready to 
pay. We regret we did not have the nec- 
essary information at the time the item ap- 
peared first in the Review. 


T. C. Division Executive 
Board Plans ’51 Meeting 


The Executive Board of the Teachers Col- 
lege Division, CSPA, met recently on the 
Columbia Campus under the chairmanship 
of Ben Genzanto, to make plans for the 
meeting to be held during the Convention 
in March. 

After a critique of the 1950 meeting, the 
Board decided to include two types of ses- 
sions in the 1951 program. Three sectional 
meetings will be held at which experts will 
speak, answer questions and scan individual 
papers. Two meetings will be run by dele- 
gates for an exchange of viewpoints, ideas 
and newspapers. Half the time of the lat- 
ter will be reserved for an exchange of ideas 
and experiences in small groups. 

Thursday evening has been reserved for 
an informal supper in a downtown location 
for those arriving prior to that time. A Fri- 
day noon luncheon near the Columbia Cam- 
pus is planned with an outstanding speaker. 

The program will also include a visit to 
The New York Times plant following the 
two meetings scheduled for Thursday after- 
noon, the opening day of the Convention. 
Saturday morning, a business meeting will 
precede the Convention Luncheon in which 
all the Teachers College delegates will par- 
ticipate. 

The members of the Executive Board in 
attendance included Ben Genzanto, Chair- 
man; Mary Diamondis, Secretary; Victoria 
Eade, representing the New York State 
Teachers Colleges, and Peter Vroom, rep- 


resenting the New Jersey Schools. 


Coming Events 
(Continued from Page 5) 

11 May — Annual Convention, Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association, Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

April (No date given) —Annual meeting, 
Arkansas High School Press Association, 
Little Rock. 

Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, New Mexico High School Press 
Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 


Association, 


The School Press Review 





A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


for uniformity of style in 


° Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
th e P r ep aration of cop ¥ these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 


satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 
eee 
ats to Samere Orders for June delivery should be placed 
30c to Others at once. 
eee 
Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ee e 


Th i ld-filled li 
ASSOCIATION aa Pons pins are gold-filled on a sterling 


Columbia University $1.00 to member schools only. 
New York 27, N. Y. COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (  ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c: 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35c¢ (50c). 
Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. (Adviser’s permission required) . 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 75c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 


Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing: — 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 





Advisers and Editor of Student Publications 


are Invited to Participate in the 


27th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MARCH 8-9-10, 1951 


“WHERE THE WORLD OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS GATHERS” 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 8 3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
0 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda Faculty Club 
0 


P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 

P.M.—Sectional Meetings 4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 
P. 

Y 


M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 
M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre Club 


e Evening hours are free The Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 9 SATURDAY, MARCH 10 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 


11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting 10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 10:15-11:00 A.M.-—Youth Forum, International Broadcast—Wal- 
11:30 AMM.—Luncheon Period Begins dorf-Astoria Ballroom 


12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9 dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
‘M—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 
-M.—Student Round Tables Birthday Cake Ceremony 
.M.—Sectional Meetings The Convention Adjourns 


(The Major Part of the Yearbook “Short Course” will be repeated at the Convention) 


For additional information, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 





oy 
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